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fHB object of the publication of ttils Souuenir of the 
opening of the Layton Art Gallery, is the preserua- 
lA) Hon of the doings of the OpeniDg Day, together with 
the con temporary notices of the occasion. 
It is compiled from publications in the "Evening Wla- 
oonain" and the " Daily Sentinel." 

We trust the public will approve of this purpose to 
preserve the proceedings of a day so interesting and mem- 
orable in the history of Milwaukee- 

D, K, 



j[l^e Jaytoi^ vxallcry. 



Frederick Laytoii was born in Cambridgeshire, 
England, sixty-one years ago. In 1843, as a lad of 
sixteen, well apprenticed in bis father's trade, he came 
to this country with his parents, and, as their only child, 
soon became associated with his father as junior pro- 
prietor of " Layton's meat market," which was started 
upon the very site of the present great establishment in 
1845. Half a dozen years later Mr. Layton became 
senior partner of the firm of Layton & Plankinton, 
which, until 1860, conducted a large and rapidly ex- 
panding business as packers and wholesale dealers in 
provisions. Since that year his business has been con- 
ducted under the firm name of Layton & Co. " Of Mr. 
Layton it may be truthfully afiirmed, as of few other men 
in any walk in life," said an intimate friend of his the 
other day, " that he has in all the affairs of life ever been 
a despiser of shams and pretenses ; that sincere and lofty 
motives always form the basis of his actions, which, on 



this account, are never of a degree of excellence beneath 
the best and highest by him attainable. In business, 
honest goods and full weight ; and in art, as all may 
soon judge for themselves, honest work and a clean 
inspiration. Another of Mr. Layton's sturdy character- 
istics is this, that he is not only a believer in the indi- 
vidual rights of all, but in practice he has ever been 
scrupulously at pains to respect each man's personal 
rights, whether the same be those of a dependent, of a 
social peer, or of a business competitor. His conscience, 
though, is his own, to be placed in no man's keeping. 
Mr. Layton's mode of dealing with employes has always 
been stimulative of manly independence, thrift and 
wholesome living." 

Wealth is not in this country likely to bring its 
possessor a life of leisure. Yet Mr. Layton has found 
the time to make twenty-six round trips to Europe, and 
that not for business, except as might be incidentally, 
but for the rest and recreation that a change of scene 
and clime brings to men whose labors are a routine 
of daily sameness, year in and year out. It is therefore 
not at all strange that in a man of native refinement 
and intuitive taste, like Mr. Layton, these numerous 
transatlantic vacations should have early aroused and 
steadily matured a great love for, and a keenly critical 
appreciation of art. At a dinner given at the Milwau- 
kee Club by a few friends to the late Alexander Mitchell 
and Mr. Layton, on the occasion of their departure for 



Europe, very Dearly four years ago, Mr. Layton first 
announced his intention of erecting an art gallery for 
the benefit of the community at large. It could not 
well be otherwise than that a man entirely free from 
the characteristic conceit that it is owing solely, or in 
great measure even, to one's own individual, unaided 
efforts that success is achieved or achievable — that such 
a man, intensely conscientious at the same time, should 
feel himself weighted by a debt of gratitude to the city 
of his adoption, whose thrifty growth and steady pros- 
perity have made it possible for his business to grow 
and prosper. In the foundation and endowment of 
the art gallery, Mr. Layton pays in part, according to 
his conscientious view, his indebtedness to Milwaukee ; 
thus, in turn, placing the entire community under the 
deepest obligation. 
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THE OPENING OF THE GALLERY. 



Not a day more beautiful or enticing could have 
been wished for on which to throw open to its public 
uses Mr. Layton^s unique and generous gift to the city 
of Milwaukee. One was fairly tempted out of doors ; 
yet when once within the structure, its portals wide 
open and its skylights diffusing the tempered light of 
the day, the vernal atmosphere pervaded every corner. 

Guests did not begin to arrive until some little time 
after the doors had been thrown open ; and, as they 
came, dispersed themselves through the galleries in 
friendly groups. By 3 o'clock some three hundred 
people were in the building — a gathering notable for 
its lack of social restraint, though impartially invited 
from every class of society ; and remarkable, too, for 
the evidences of culture and refinement everywhere 
apparent. Without preconcerted signal or ceremony 
of any sort, M r. Layton and his associates of the Board 
of Trustees, who, daintily distinguished by a bow of 
white ribbon on the lapel of their Prince Alberts, had 
been affably extending the courtesies of the place and 



hour to their guests, assembled at the nortli end of the 
east gallery, where a slightly raised platform had 
been improvised. Upon and about this the gentlemen 
grouped themselves, with Mr. Lay ton and Dr. Keene 
in the center and somewhat in advance of their col- 
leagues, in the following order, beginning at the right : 
B. K. Miller, William Plankinton, J. R. Brigham, Wm. 
P. McLaren, J. Clinton Spencer, Edward Sanderson, C. 
F. Ilsley and George Dickens. Edwin C. Eldridge, the 
curator, stood between Messrs. Plankinton and Brig- 
ham. With this notable group as background, Mr. 
Layton then delivered the following address, in so 
modest a tone of voice that some difficulty was experi- 
enced in catching his words by those not in his 
immediate proximity. 



MR. LAYTON'S ADDRESS. 



Ladies and Gentlemen and Fellow Citizens : Just before 
leaving home, to cross the Atlantic in June, 1884, the late Alex- 
ander Mitchell and myself were invited by a few friends to a 
dinner party at the Milwaukee Club, and after dinner I was called 
upon to respond to a toast to my health and safe voyage. In 
replying I said among other things, that I had thought at some 
future time to do something in regard to building an art gallery 
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for the public, in our city. Yet on that occasion I had no idea 
that it would be in the near future. Newspaper men, however, 
are very quick to find out what has been said. I was called on the 
next day by a reporter of one of our newspapers, to know how 
soon I intended to commence the art gallery. I told him to say 
but little about it, since the whole matter was yet but an inten- 
tion. Nevertheless it was forthwith spread abroad that I was 
going to build an ai*t gallery, and so I myself began to think 
about it as something soon attainable. On my voyage across the 
Atlantic, Mr. I. W. Audsley sat next to me at table. His brother, 
G. A. Audsley, in Liverpool, now of London, is an architect, and 
so it came about quite naturally that I should meet him. Mr. 
Audsley showed me some very beautiful buildings he had 
designed, and I asked him to draw me two plans for a gallery — 
one for a lot 60X120, and one for 120X120. I liked his style of 
architecture very much, but did not accept either of the plans, 
as they were two stories above the ground, and the gallery had to 
be on the upper floor in order to admit of proper light. Later on 
my neighbor on board ship paid me a visit, and we talked over 
the situation and looked over the ground, and I asked: " Can we 
not have a building one story above the basement, about 80X100 
feet, in the center of oiu* ground that will look well?" Mr. 
Audsley thought we could, and so we sketched out my idea, and 
in due time received the design for our present building. This 
plan I accepted with the understanding that Messrs. E. Town- 
send Mix & Co. should work jointly with him in carrying out his 
design, but to arrange and plan certain parts of the building as 
they thought best. 

Our building is now about completed, and I think I may say 
we have one of the most beautiful art galleries, of its size, on 
this side of the Atlantic. No money or labor has been spared to 
make it as near fire proof as possible; the walls are twice the 
thickness of ordinary walls, and will stand for ages. The 
ground on which it is built is a well known landmark, where 
our first Episcopal church, old St. Paul's, stood for many years. 
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This site (120X120 ft.) was offered to me for the gallery and 
bought for $25,000. The ground and building, with aU appli- 
ances, have cost in round numbers about $115,000, which I have 
deeded to the trustees of the gallery for the public. 

I also give to the gaUery thirty-eight oil paintings, which 
are valued at $50,000— with $100,000 for an endowment fund. 
The interest to be used for the support and maintenance of the 
building, or, if any money remains after paying all expenses, it 
shall be applied to the purchase of such works of art for the 
gallery as the trustees may deem best, together with any other 
gifts of money donated by our citizens or friends of the gallery. 

Our first gift to the gallery was from Mr. John Hargreaves, 
of Liverpool — a very old carved oak English clock, now in the 
trustees' room, and should be highly prized by us. Mr. Harg- 
reaves paid aU charges and delivered the clock free to us. 

P. D. Armour, of Chicago, a former feUow citizen, did not 
forget us. He was the first to send me a check for $5,000 for the 
gallery. This was three years ago last October. I attended the 
Seney sale of paintings in New York three years ago this spring 
and bought the Van Marcke picture "La Vanne" for $7,000, and 
I felt very proud to have secured it. On my return home I 
called on Mr. Armour and told him I had spent his $5,000 and 
$2,000 more with it. He very generously told his clerk to draw 
me a check for $2,000, and has since told me to buy another 
picture for about $2,000. 

We are largely indebted to Mr. Samuel Page of Surbiton, 
near London, an esteemed friend of mine, for the time and 
interest he has taken in helping me to secure paintings I bought 
in England. He has also donated to the gallery a very beautiful 
painting. 

Other friends outside of our city have donated pictures to 
the gallery, namely John Cudahy and Wm. Kirk wood of Chicago, 
and some of our fellow citizens have also given paintings and 
money to buy such paintings as I might deem best. These are 
now in the gallery, except Guido Pfister's gift of $1,000, not yet 
expended, his painting having not yet been selected. 
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I trust other donations will continue to come forward from 
our citizens and others that can well afford it and that the 
gallery as time goes on will be filled with none but choice works 
of art in paintings and sculpture from the best masters. 

We open our gallery without a single piece of statuary in 
the beautiful room intended therefor ; but I trust some of our 
citizens who can well afford it will donate a good round sum for 
several pieces of fine marble sculpture from the best sculptors, 
and that the subjects may be well chosen. 

It is going on four years since the inception of the plan, and 
I have done my very best from the commencement to build a 
beautiful structure, such as should stand for ages to come, and to 
open it with a good, though small, collection of paintings by 
well-known artists; and I trust this standard wiU not be lowered 
in the future, but rather be raised. My gift to the public wiU, I 
trust, be of benefit to our working people, as well as to the more 
wealthy, since all may come and find pleasure and recreation in 
paying a visit to the gallery. It will be open to the public, free 
of charge, three days in the week, and only a small fee of admit- 
tance will be charged two days in the week to help pay, in a 
slight degree, the gallery's running expenses. On these two 
days artists, under certain regulations, will be allowed to copy 
paintings free of charge. 

With God's will I trust that which He has enabled me to 
do may prove a lasting benefit and pleasure to the public. 

I now wish to deliver to the trustees of the Layton Art 
Gallery the deed of the property and building, my gift of oil 
paintings and a check on Messrs. Marshall & Ilsley's bank, for 
$100,000. The Rev. Dr. Keene, on behalf of the trustees, please 
accept my gift. 

The gallery will be open free to the public this week, to- 
morrow and Saturday, from nine in the morning till four in the 
afternoon. 
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As flushed with modest pride Mr. Layton looked 
up at the conclusion of his remarks and placed the 
deed and check in the hands of his tried and trusted 
old friend, he was greeted by a lively patter of daintily 
gloved hands in appreciative applause that was swelled 
to resounding proportions by many bare palms of 
larger size. Responding for the trustees and on behalf 
of the public the Rev. Dr. Keene spoke these words : 



THE REV. DR, KEENE'S REPLY. 



Mr. Layton : In behalf of the trustees, I have the honor to 
receive your muniflcient gift of the Layton Art Gallery, together 
with the pictures and your princely endowment. Your gift is 
indeed a princely one, which even in this day of munificent gifts 
and endowments must hold a first place, and Milwaukee may 
well feel proud, as well as grateful, to a citizen of such 
distinguished and thoughtful benevolence. 

I cannot but take occasion to tender you our cordial and 
hearty congratulations upon the successful termination of your 
great undertaking — the completion of one of the most beautiful, 
and I think I am justified in saying, the moat beautiful and com- 
plete art gallery in the country. It is a picture of itself and 
one of unusual merit, and I quite agree in the opinion of Mr. 
Eoberts, the builder, that no picture in the gallery will ever 
exceed the picture of the Layton Art Gallery building. The 
chasteness and beauty of proportion of the building grow upon 
the observer, while its interior, as beautiful as its exterior, 
affords in space and well distributed light everything the artist 
or the student could possibly desire. 
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And in this you have bountifully provided for, and most 
successfully carried out, what has been your one object and pur- 
pose, from the inception to the end of your great undertaking, 
viz. : Not only to make the Layton gallery a pleasant gratifica- 
tion for the people, but a refining educator as well. Perhaps it 
is a little difficult at first for us to fully understand your sound 
views in this matter, or to appreciate the educating power of an 
art gallery. We are apt to regard an art gallery as a pleasure 
rather than an educator. It requires some attention and obser- 
vation to be convinced that art has been, and is, one of the 
most powerful agents in education — the medium through which 
many of the practical results, which we enjoy to-day, have come, 
in our elevation above the rude surroundings of the past— in 
architecture, in decoration, in taste for the beautiful, and which 
makes — if not as costly — our simplest dwellings as chaste and 
pretty in appointments as our palaces. 

I am going to venture the opinion, that the National Gallery 
in London, and the other galleries, of which it is the mother, 
have done more for the development of refined taste among the 
people than any other educational agent in England. 

It was, I am quite sure, sir, this view of the educational 
power of art, which gave rise to your purpose in founding this 
gallery. It was not pride nor ostentation which gave rise to 
your resolve, or sustained you in your undertaking, but the 
thought of its permanent usefulness as an educator of the public 
taste. And this view and purpose, will, I feel quite sure, be 
proven in the result, and fully justify the wisdom of your 
selection. 

But in speaking of the beauty of the building and the wis- 
dom of your choice, I must not forget to notice the collection 
of pictures upon the walls of the gallery — which are largely 
your private gift. I spoke of the gallery as a princely gift, but 
one could hardly have expected the gift to be decked by such 
jewels as these from the same generous hand. And here again 
is seen the wisdom of your generosity, since some noble gifts 
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have followed your leading. I must express the hearty wish, in 
which I am sure all must join, that you will receive the recogni- 
tion which your generous example deserves, in such liberal gifts 
in money as shall secure for the gallery pictures of the best 
reputation for observation and study. Such support your gene- 
rosity richly deserves, and I feel quite confident it will not be 
wanting. Milwaukee itself owes you a debt which ought not, 
and, I am sure, will not disappoint so reasonable an expectation, 
and will be proud to point, not only to the most beautiful 
gallery in the land, but be anxious to have upon its walls the 
finest selection of pictures in the Northwest. 

We hope, then, sir, — we feel assured— though not desirable 
that all the spaces be filled at once, certainly not with pictures 
of inferior merit — ^that the present collection will speedily have 
added to it pictures of real merit and quality. 

I am pleased to see represented in the present collection of 
pictures different schools, or rather, national art, since it would 
not be desirable to be confined to one, even if the most excel- 
lent, for, in the infancy of our collection and of our practical 
art, there should be provision for the true study and the better 
education of our great diversity of tastes and opinions. Perhaps 
it is natural that our earlier taste should run into realistic art, 
but I feel quite sure that this will be followed by the broader 
thought and subject of the great Renaissance schools, as our 
tastes expand. 

The evidence of the interest in art, which we see everywhere 
around us, assures me that we are very soon to have an Amer- 
ican school of art, and I have a high opinion of its future. 
Already, we have taken a highly respectable place in landscape 
painting, and, though in other branches our art may be crude 
and unsatisfactory, the general interest which we see awakened 
is bound to produce, in time, art — and of the first quality. But 
this is not the time to enter upon this subject, suggested by the 
pictures with which the gallery opens. 
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Pormit me again, in behalf of the tmstees, to express onr 
I>rc)f()tmd recognition of your generosity, with our heartiest con- 
gratulations upon the successful completion of this noble and 
beautiful work, and to express the hope that you may live many 
yoarH to see the fulfillment of your best hopes, and of your gen- 
itronn i)lanM and intentions in the foundation and endowment 
of the Layton Art Gallery. 

In conclusion a telegram dated this day at Liver- 
[)Ool, was read. It had been sent by John Paterson and 
ran as follows : " Accept our congratulations and best 
wishes upon the successful completion of the gallery." 

Many of the guests now departed ; but these were 
relieved by a steady stream of new comers, relieving 
each other up to the very hour of closing. 




THE DEED OF THE GIFT. 



The deed of Mr. Layton and wife conveying the Art 
Gallery property, omitting the usual formal language 
of a conveyance, is substantially as follows : 

" Whereas, in pursuance of a cherished plan to devote to the 
benefit of the city of Milwaukee and the public some of the 
property which he has acquired in business carried on in said 
city, the said Frederick Layton has recently erected a building 
intended for an art gallery, on lots seven (7) and eight (8), in 
block twenty-one (21), in the Seventh ward of said city, and has 
placed therein a number of paintings which he thinks will be 
valuable for the instruction and gratification of the public, and 
has also placed therein other paintings and works of art pre- 
sented by other persons, to be placed in the gallery for the same 
purpose; and, 

Whereas, The party of the second part has been created 
and organized as a corporation under the laws of the state for 
the purpose of maintaining, regulating and managing a public 
art gallery in the City of Milwaukee, to be known as the "Lay- 
ton Art Gallery," and of taking and holding, managing and 
controlling any real estate, or other property, which Frederick 
Layton of Milwaukee shall convey and give to the corporation for 
the purpose of providing and maintaining a public art gallery 
in the city of Milwaukee, and also any other property which 
may come to such corporation by gift or grant, devise or bequest, 
or otherwise, for the benefit of such art gallery ; and. 
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WiiEHKAH, said FrcMlerick Layton believes that by placing the 
gjillcry and its contents in the hands of the corporation, his 
object of providiiif^ an art gallery in the city of Milwankee, for 
tlic ])iil)li<'. whicli Hliall be and remain a means of creating and 
ciK-niira^in^ anion;^ its people a taste for the fine arts and afford- 
in/.^ liiK'» "i»<l inii)roving gratification to all by the constant 
cxhihition of clioict; works of art therein; and, whereas, the wife 
of sjiiil rrcdrrick T.ayton is in full sympathy with this plan of 
licr Inishand." [Here follows the formal phraseology of grants 
and warrants of title conveying the lots with the building to the 
(•or|)orjitioM for the purpose of a public art gallery. The deed 
coiitnins jiiso a statement of the wishes and purposes of Mr. 
liJiyton as follows: | 

W liile Icjiviii^ the details of the management and control of 
tin' pi<>p<'rlv hereby convej'c'd for an art gallery to the judgment 
and «lis(Tetion of the trustees of the party of the second part, 
the parti«s of the llrst part herein indicate, in a general way, 
tile wislies and plan of Mr. Layton in reference to the same. 

1. It is his wish that the gallerj^ shall receive and keep for 
puiilie inspection, un<l<'r sm-h regulations as the trustees of the 
(Mirporat ion nmy adopt to secure the safety of the property and 
tin' <'on\«>nien<'e of the i>nbli(\ in addition to paintings and other 
works of art- n(>w in tin* gallery, paintings and other works of 
art which may be hereafter given or becpieathed for that pur- 
poH«', bnt that in all cases a careful judgment be exercised that 
oidy such paintings and other works of art as are of a high 
onler of nu'iit and calcnlattul to (»levate and instruct the public 
tast(^ b«' rec<'iv(ul, and that any which, in the judgment of the 
trustees, or of a i>r()j)er committee of the trustees, are not of 
such UKTit, be declined and not received. 

2. It is his Avish that, subject to proper rules and restric- 
tions, to be ad()i)ted by the trustees of the corporation, the 
paintings and other works of art in the gallery be open to public 
inspection without any charge for admission, at proper and con- 
venient hours on not less than three days in each week, and 
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that, on not exceeding two days in each week, a small charge 
for admission to the gallery be made, the moneys so received to 
be applied to the care and maintenance of the property. 

3. It is his wish that upon two days in each week, proper 
facilities be afforded to art students, under such regulations and 
restrictions as the trustees may deem best, to study and copy 
any painting in the gallery. 

4. Together with this conveyance, Mr. Layton gives to the 
corporation $100,000, for a permanent endowment fund, the 
annual income of which may furnish the means for meeting the 
necessary expenses of the care and management of the gallery, 
and of maintaining and keeping the building and property always 
in good order and condition, and it is his wish that, if at any time, 
in the judgment of the trustees, any part of such income is not 
required for such care and maintenance, and may be safely used 
for other purposes, such excess be set apart to be'^used as a fund 
for the purchase by the corporation, from time to time, of such 
works of art as the trustees shall determine to add to the collec- 
tion in the gallery, and that the corporation also make additions 
to the collection by purchase, when it is able to do so by funds 
provided from any other source." 






THE EXTERIOR. 



Mr. Lay ton, in his dedicatory address, gave the 
history of the structure's architectural design. As soon 
as Mr. Audsley's plans had arrived in this country and 
Messrs. Mix & Howland had worked out the specifica- 
tions, the ground was broken under the direction of 
John Roberts, the mason contractor, who had charge of 
the work from that time till within a month or two, 
when some extra work of the painters, glaziers and 
braziers alone was left undone. No building was ever 
more substantially and painstakingly reared in this 
city, according to the experience of Mr. Roberts. 
Unwavering adherence to this policy frequently neces- 
sitated vexatious delays and, of course, greatly increased 
the expense. But the result is fully commensurate 
with all the sacrifices. The, by this time popularly 
familiar, facades present a mixture of the severely 
plain in general proportions with the fancifully elabor- 
ate in special features. The north, south and east 
walls are of cream brick, unrelieved from basement to 
coping by aught but simple pilasters of the same 
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material. The front, however, with the north and 
southwest corners, is well broken up into portico and 
vestibule, with their heavy balustrade, supported by 
fifteen pilasters and piers in Thompson's variant of the 
Anglo-Hellenic Renaissance. These, diverging from a 
pair of noble neo-Egyptiaii columns in the middle 
facade of the portico, are arranged about this and 
along the vestibule singly and in groups of two and 
three. These piers and pilasters are certainly unique 
in the development of one feature, the Astragal or 
Annulet — neither term is technically incorrect in its 
application, since the architectural design is not 
remotely Doric nor yet Ionic; indeed, if properly 
suggestive of any classic style whatsoever it must be 
of the Corinthian, because of its florid exuberance. Be 
the proper designation therefore what it may, the con- 
ventional bead beneath the capital has been elaborated 
into a section of the shaft, constituting about one-sixth 
of its entire length. It is richly carved in terra cotta 
to suggest the lotus. In the capital proper, the papyrus 
is similarly treated and in the frieze the palm and 
papyrus alternate. The cornice and architrave are 
unornamented. In the balustrade above each pilaster 
the papyrus appears again, as though a crescent off- 
shoot. Each of the windows is flanked by small 
pilasters of its own, whence spring a rich efflorescence 
of the lotus leaf and flower, supporting a plain coping, 
surmounted by a cornice carved in the style of the 
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main frieze. Briefly, the structure may be described 
as being designed in Hellenic simplicity, elaborated 
with the floral symbology of Egypt, and yet admirably 
adapted to the climatic rigors of the American North- 
west and to the uses of a popular art gallery. Its 
dimensions are 100X35X33, the portico measuring 
29X10X25. 
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THE INTERIOR. 



Upon mounting the broad flight of steps leading to 
the portico, we have, from the vestibule upon which it 
gives access, the first glimpse of the interior of the 
gallery. It reveals an agreeable vista through a double 
row of stately piers resting upon a tesselated floor of 
white marble bordered with red slate. The columns 
are massive and square with heavy beaded bases, and 
capitals having an ornament in perfect keeping with 
the architectural style (Thompsonian Greek) of the 
exterior. The vestibule opens into and is continuous 
with the Sculpture hall, a beautiful salon, 25 feet by 38 
feet, flanked by pilasters of the same character as the 
columns of the vestibule. These pilasters support a 
broad, open frieze richly embellished with the uniform 
style of ornamentation (in altorelievo), of which the 
conventional Anthemion, Lotus and Papyrus are the 
elements, and above projects a bold but chastely- 
filleted cornice of severe outline and well proportioned 
parts. From the cornice springs the vaulted ceiling — 
a most graceful cove terminating in a Greek fret with a 
rosette at each corner. Above this rises the well for 
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the skylight which, in its turn, is similarly ornamented, 
the fret work here being ingeniously made to mantle 
the ventilators. 

The Sculpture hall, though not perhaps destined to 
receive a great many pieces of statuary, has the full 
perpendicular proportions calculated to accomodate 
every style of sculpture from the statuette to the 
colossal. If it be objected that the size of the Sculpture 
hall is not in proper proportion with that of the three 
adjoining picture galleries it can be answered that it is 
commensurate with the proportional rate of production 
aiid acquisition of statues as compared with pictures. 
Furthermore the piers of the coping, banks of the stair- 
case, and indeed the whole facade of the exterior of the 
edifice, offer suitable places for a high order of sculpture 
in stone or bronze, even in this n(wthern clime. In its 
construction this hall would naturally have more 
architectural pretentions than the galleries, since 
sculpture bears a more intimate relation to architecture 
and requires this adjunct as a back-ground. The 
decoration is purely sculptural, the walls being painted 
a simple greenish gray, agreeable to the eye and of 
sufficient depth of tone to relieve any marble, while it 
is also light enough to relieve in a reverse manner any 
bronze or dark colored stone. The Sculpture hall may 
therefore be justly admired for its beauty of form, the 
simplicity of arrangement, and its perfect adaptation to 
the uses for which it is intended. 
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From the Sculpture ball the visitor passes through 
heavy oak door- ways into the galleries, properly so 
called. These are noble rooms, three in number, the 
main and east one being 30 feet by 80 feet ; the north 
and south ones 25 feet by 40 feet. They are amply 
lighted from above and furnished with sliding shades 
modelled after those in the Riks Museum. Notwith- 
standing the advantage of a northern side light, every 
other kind being more or less mellowed by the rays of 
the sun, a sky-light, well made and controlled by the 
shades here used, is undoubtedly preferable to all 
others. The apparent reason for this is that in stormy 
and dark weather, which is precisely that during which 
art galleries are most frequented, such a light is more 
abundant and extensive, indeed quite the same as the 
open canopy of heaven. Three feet from the floor on 
the wall a moulding is attached indicating the line of 
honor for choiceness of position, it being the height at 
which the pictures of good dimensions can be favorably 
viewed. This moulding also serves as a support for the 
larger pictures; the smaller ones are adjusted upon 
brackets and all are attached directly to the wall from 
behind, there being no chains and hooks in the gallery, 
these latter having been long considered an unmitigated 
nuisance by all intelligent collectors. Corresponding 
to this moulding, and two feet from the wall, runs a 
plainly finished, brightly burnished iron rail serving 
as a guard to the pictures. Oak settees covered with 
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crimson velvet oflBBr momentary rest to the fatigued 
visitor. 

The walls of the north and south galleries are of a 
deep maroon, dull turpentine finish, while those of the 
east gallery are more brightly done in Tuscan red oil. 
A heavy oaken base board, rising almost to the dignity 
of a wainscot, has the effect of supporting the wieills. 
Architecturally the galleries are finished above the 
moulding, twenty feet above the floor, in manner cor- 
responding exactly with that of the sculpture hall 
above the pilasters. But in the galleries chromatic 
effects, chastely subdued and therefore wholly appro- 
priate, take the place of the severe white in the hall. 
A frieze beaded in light and dark bluish green, relieved 
by a stripe of Tuscan red, supports the magnificent 
sweep of the cove above shaded a greenish olive. The 
Greek border is of a darker green, the fret and corner 
rossettes being bronzed in dull gold. The skylight 
well, and its two heavy, yet graceful trusses, are, 
however, finished in pure white. 

On either side of the vestibule, doors open into the 
trustees' and curator's rooms respectively, to each of 
which are attached toilet rooms, splendid in finish and 
perfect in comfort. The former is designed for the 
sessions of the board of trustees, and the latter for the 
transaction of the routine and directory business of the 
gallery. These rooms are artistically decorated, and 
furnished in a manner worthy the appurtenances of so 
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fine an edifice, Mr. Layton having given the curator 
carte blanche in the matter. The walls are of a light 
olive terminating above in an oak moulding and wide 
border of twilight green, which is surmounted by a 
band of deeper hue. Then follows a simple cove 
of subdued grayish pink supporting the ceiling com- 
posed of an azure border and light bufiF field striped 
with golden ochre. The dado is orange stained with 
sienna and capped with an ornamentation known as 
the Trojan pattern. The floors are spread with druggets 
of a deep olive with solid maroon borders. The furn- 
iture is of oak, antique finish, made expressly for the 
gallery and to harmonize with the woodwork of the 
interior. The lambrequins are of electric blue damask, 
gracefully draped over brass rods, and the window 
screens are of olive silk. The tables are covered with 
dark green cloth and the chairs with heavy embossed 
leather of rich design. The gas fixtures are antique 
brass chandeliers, the style of Louis Quinze. This room 
is further adorned by a large antique and curiously 
carved standing clock, the gift of John Hargreaves, 
Esq., Liverpool, Eng. It is a John Fawcett of Rich- 
mond. Upon the walls of the trustees' room are hung 
a couple of farmyard miniatures of J. F. Herring's, and 
the curator's ofiice is adorned with a choice collection of 
architectural photographs, and the portrait of a pert 
little Parisian charmeuse from the brush of Edwin C. 
Eldridge, the gift of Mr. Layton. 
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In tlie hall, behind the curator's office, are situated 
the stairways leading respectively to the storage lofts 
above, and to the three large halls of the basement, 
which contains also the janitors quarters, etc. These 
halls in the basement are designed for use as packing 
and repairing rooms, and one will be reserved by Mr. 
Eldridge as his studio. Throughout the structure is 
fireproof, and its equipment in the line of heating, 
lighting, ventilating and plumbing is simply perfect. 




A DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE 

PAINTINGS. 



Returning to the galleries to examine the pictures, we stop 
a moment in the center of the sculpture hall for a coup d'oeil. 
Before us, in the east room, is the magnificent work of Bougue- 
reau, of which the subject is "Homer and His Guide;" on our 
right, opposite the door in the south room, a superb work of 
Merle — "Beatrice and Benedick," and on our left in correspond- 
ing position of north room, the "King's Trumpeter" by Sir J. 
Gilbert, R. A. Passing along we enter the main gallery, where 
at its north end hangs the grand picture by VanMarcke, called 
"The Water Gate," and representing a cow standing in water 
with a fresh green landscape of low horizon and storm-clouded 
sky for background. This animal, painted almost to the full 
force of nature itself, captivates and holds our attention. The 
richness of its color, as well as the accuracy of its drawing, 
produce a most powerful effect. It is nature, truly caught and 
perfectly delineated upon the canvas. All things considered, 
this picture is perhaps the strongest one in the entire collection. 
Some pictures are noted for one quality, others for another, but 
this one seems to possess all the essentials of a great work of 
art. 

Another notable canvas in this gallery, though not a large 
one, is George H. Boughton's "Departure of the Mayflower." It 
has been a favorite subject with engravers, and its beauties are 
well known. 
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Reluctantly moving on, we are confronted by Constable's 
great name attached to a landscape. This English master, who 
taught the French artists how to paint landscape by his pictures 
exhibited at the Paris salon in 1824, and indeed won the reputa- 
tion of being the founder of the modern school of landscape 
painting, is here seen in all his force by a most powerful work. 
The picture, though of medium dimensions, is seen to best 
advantage at a distance of say fifteen or twenty feet. The sky is 
boldly conceived, the clouds being large and heavy, and there is 
air in it— this quality so difficult to obtain, but so essential to 
any good landscape. It seems as if we could pass over and be- 
yond the hills, for they appear detached from the sky. The dis- 
tance in the center of the picture is varied and yet delicate, the 
aerial perspective being well observed. The trees to the right 
are dark, and yet hold their own against so much that is light 
and atmospheric. The windmill keeps its place well in the back- 
ground, and the laborers, cart and horses of the foreground are 
in harmony with the rest. If this picture be not dissected, but 
regarded from the proper distance, it will be found a strong 
work in which everything hangs well together, rich and har- 
monious in tone, without an approach to high coloring. It 
is a work deep in meaning, rich in suggestion and full of truth. 
This picture was purchased by Mr. Layton at the Morgan sale 
for $3,000. 

"Minding the Flock," by Julian Dupre. This picture is 
remarkable for its strength of handling in the painting as well 
as for the sentiment it contains. The sheep and landscape are 
broadly painted, as are also the shepherd and his dog. This 
young shepherd, attended by his faithful mute companion, and 
whose bronzed face and thoughtful expression are scarcely visible 
on account of his broad-rimmed hat, enlists at once our interest 
and sympathy. There is something touching in the poverty of 
his life and its relation to nature. The picture is full of poetry. 
The local color of the landscape is grey, which with the color of 
the sheep, produces a grey-toned picture most pleasing to the 
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ey6. Dupr^ has the greatest feeling for nature; others may have 
as true an eye and as skillful a touch, but few have shown as 
much sentiment. In this work Dupr^ has not only made a clever 
representation of nature, but also a deep moral impression. 

Following the line of pictures on the east side, "Evening 
After the Bain in Worcestershire," by B. W. Leader, presents 
itself. It is an enchanting country scene in which picturesque 
thatched-roof houses, duck ponds and muddy roads, and thinly 
foliaged trees are the constituents. Everything is fresh and 
wears the appearance of nature's cleansing. The rosy clouds 
fringed beneath a dreamy twilight, give a glow to the air and 
water, which are rendered with great truth and delicacy. From 
this landscape we turn to "Objects of Art," a piece of still-life 
by des Goffe, which would bear comparison with some of the 
best productions of the Flemish school, which indeed it 
resembles. A gold-mounted crystal tankard, a Venetian glass, 
an onyx bowl and some blue drapery, all against a very dark 
background, are most marvelously executed, the imitation of 
each object being perfect. While still-life is a lower class of 
subject to treat in painting, it nevertheless has its legitimate 
place in art, enabling us, as in this case, to note carefully the 
beauties of many rare things not accessible to us, and it even 
may be made, though inanimate, the vehicle for the expression 
of sentiment. 

Now we are before a picture which among many others will 
remain deeply and tranquilly impressed upon our recollection. 
It is entitled "Waiting for the Ferry," and is painted by Geo. 
Cole. 

Ari'iving again in front of the main door of the large gallery 
we take a closer and more critical look at the great picture 
already mentioned— "Homer and his Guide," by Bouguereau. 
It is one of the largest and most attractive canvases in the col- 
lection. The blind poet of classical fame, staff in hand, is 
accompanied by the beautiful young goat-herd Glaucus who 
leads him along. A magnificent hound, who has planted 
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liimnelf before the tniveler as if to impede his progress, as well 
as th(3 other dogs in the distance which the fishermen are urging^ 
on, may be justlj' admired for their startling movement. The 
figures, which are of full length and life size, are most naturally 
grouped and are drawn in a masterly manner. The modeling is 
delicate, displaying fine feeling for accurate form ; the contours, 
HO varied and so just, are typical of this great draughtsman. The 
color, however, is not true to nature; it has too much sameness, 
particuhirly in tlie painting of the flesh which is not firm enough. 
This picture comes from the Stewart collection and is a fortunate 
poHsession since it may serve classical students as historic in 
portraiture, as also artists for the study of form and anatomical 
mod(^ling. 

Following this picture and as a companion to "Waiting for 
thii Ferry" is "Stormy Weather," by E. W. Cooke, R. A., a good 
sized and well painted marine view, in which the sea and 
elements are working themselves up to a great fuiy. A fishing 
schooner carrying the Dutch colors at its mast head is heading 
against the wind. The crew are all on the leeward side of the 
craft, engaged in hauling in their tackle, while the tempestuous 
sea that breaks against the boat seems about to engulf it. The 
white foaming brcjakers, the dark, transparent water, the black 
and threatening clouds, which look as if about to burst into 
torrents of rain, all remind onci of the far resounding sea in its 
primitive, awe-inspiring rage. 

Leaving this work we next notice a small French work, exe- 
cuted conjointly by Denoter and Goupil, and representing a 
lady standing in her boudoir and siuTounded by many beautiful 
objects, including porcelain vases, Delft china, Japanese articles 
and what not, besides an abundance of fruit and cut fiowers, in 
somewhat uninteUigible confusion. These fine things have the 
air of being displayed expressly to be painted, which of course 
does not make them individually less attractive, for they are 
creditably done, every part of the picture being finished in the 
most conscientious manner. 
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We now pause a moment, for we experience a change of 
sentiment as we stop before a good representative work of the 
great Dutch animal painter, Verboeckhoven. How different is 
his manner from that of Van Maroke or Bonheur ; and yet so 
excellent of its kind. "Tres soigne/' a Frenchman would say, 
for all is rendered with the greatest preciseness of finish. The 
curls of wool on these pretty sheep, the feathers on those nice 
fowls and even the very leaves of the foliage can almost be 
counted. All seems painfully laborious to us, notwithstanding 
the great excellence and undoubted merit of this famous master, 
the recipient of many medals and decorated with the badge of 
half a dozen distinguished orders. So we pass to a work of very 
different subject and character. It is a domestic scene of much 
interest. It is called "After the Christening." An Italian inte- 
rior discloses to us an entire family with invited friends attired 
in the gala costume of the sunny land. The party has just 
returned from the Duomo ; congratulations are in order and 
a deep interest is manifested in the newly-born babe who has 
just received baptism, and is viewed with apparent satisfaction 
and pride by its young mother who wears in her hair the orna- 
mental pin indicative of her maternity, in accordance with the 
custom of the land. The figures are fairly drawn and well 
grouped. The picture is particularly valuable as showing the 
picturesque costumes of the Italian peasantry. From an open 
window we have a view of an Italian hamlet, whose red tiled 
roof houses and square towers are familiar to every traveler. 
Next we contemplate an exquisite little canvas with sheep upon 
it by Pe3rrole Bonheur. The sheep here are not dryly done and 
yet they are exact. They are most gracefully grouped, and 
repose peacefully underneath a noble tree. The execution is so 
fine, the tone so delicious that we are almost inclined to believe 
the great Bosa Bonheur put on the last touches. Two marine 
views of lesser merit are next passed. Above them hangs the 
portrait of a nut-brown maiden in the radiant mood of sweet 
sixteen held spell-bound by some bonny day dreams. 
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"New Hampshire Mountains/' by Gignoux, is a picture that 
invites attention. Here we look through the airy heights of a 
most charmingly picturesque valley, the peaks of whose moun- 
tains are partially veiled with clouds, and whose rocky and 
wooded sides are bathed in the golden glow of an autumnal sun. 
The bright hues of the scarlet and orange maple, red oak, white 
birch and emerald evergreens ; the tumbling, splashing water 
of a mountain brook, and a gracefully floating cloud over which 
an eagle soars in his passage across the abyss, constitute the 
foreground of the picture. In the middle ground to the left 
some travelers are slowly wending their way up the mountain 
side, while many miles off the dim distance faintly reveals the 
panorama of a picturesque hamlet. Francois Eegis Gignoux 
was a pupil of Paul Delaroche. He belonged to that colony of 
foreign artists who found so much encouragement in America 
that they made it their home. In a letter written by Gignoux 
to A. T. Stewart the artist pronounced this picture one of his 
best and most important works. 

Over this hangs the work with which Pinchart won the third 
prize in the Paris salon. It is entitled " At the Fountain," and 
needs no description to art-loving Milwaukeeans, it having for 
a long time been on exhibition in the Milwaukee Club. De. 
Thoren's illustration of Magyar dash in horsemanship lacks the 
elements of breadth and distance in its attempted utilization of 
the puszta as the theater of action. Adjoining it hangs a bit of 
landscape admirably depicting some of the dull, dry effects of 
parching days in late autumn in Vermont. Above these two 
hangs the portrait of another girl, somewhat maturer in years 
than she of the brown study, obviously in a state best charac- 
terized by the title given the canvas in the catalogue— "A 
Pleasant Reflection." 

" Harvest time in Normandy " is a most conscientious piece of 
work. The sky is hot and almost cloudless. The distant hills 
are clearly cut against it, and the foreground is covered with 
grain and flowering plants. Three peasants who have left their 
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opened umbrella lying upon the ground, are engaged in the har- 
vest work. All is severely drawn and faithfully executed. This 
is a work that can be long studied without exhausting its merits. 

Landell's "Choice Fruits'* is one of those rare bits of still 
life where fidelity in imitation and nicety of touch is every- 
thing — the various parts of the composition being finished with 
almost pre-Raphaelite exactness and dryness. Of its kind it 
is very good. The colors are fresh and the drawing correct. 
Passing the entrance to the South room, we confront what may 
be described as a panel holding three pictures, the middle 
one being a Norsvegian land and sea-scape, "The Hardanger 
Fjord," the one on the left being Kowalski's "Return from 
the Hunt," and the one on the right, "Arranging the Marriage 
Settlement." 

"Hardanger Fjord, Norway," by Kluth, is strongly painted. 
The rocky mountains rise boldly out of the water and their 
tops are covered with snow. The water perfectly reflects the 
cold blue sky as well as the forms of the mountains. There is 
a clearness and transparency in the sky which makes us feel 
the temperature of this Northern clime. Those who have 
visited this interesting country and are consequently able to 
judge of the merits of the painting, pronounce it true to nature. 

"Arranging the Marriage Settlement," Breakspeare's work, is 
one of the best figure pieces in the collection. All the things in 
this picture are selected with rare good taste and painted with 
consummate skill. The costumes, furniture and tapestries be- 
long to the Seventeenth century and unite with the artistic color- 
ing in forming a rich interior. The tall young maiden standing 
indifferently engaged at her crochet, is well drawn and painted, 
as are also the seated guardian and attorney, who are arranging 
the contract for the dowry. The rendering of some legal docu- 
ments that have fallen upon the floor and a Circassian rug 
underneath, which time has given an admirable tone, show the 
educated eye and skillful hand of the artist. It may be predicted 
that this work will be a favorite with the public. 
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Kowalski's canvas lacks the glistening chill which his land- 
scape should convey, but his groupings are lifelike. 

On the corresponding pier to the north of the main entrance 
we find three more pictures similarly arranged, namely: " News 
of the Victory," by Laslett J. Pott, a fair-sized figure piece with 
" Cornfield at Abingdon," by Vicat Cole, E. A., on its left and a 
landscape by Bolton Jones on its right. In Vicat Cole's " Corn- 
field at Abingdon," one is greatly impressed with the calm, 
almost solemn and delicate treatment of the subject. We feel 
sure that the scene is a correct portraiture of some particular 
field, for there is an appearance of individual character about it. 
The golden grain reflects brightly the summer's sun. The ridge 
of trees terminating with a grand old oak in the foreground, 
left side, allows the sunlight to pierce through its openings and 
fall in patches upon the meadows and the harvest field, gilding 
the latter with streaks of gold. The distance in this picture is 
exquisite, laying before us a fertile land teeming with cultivated 
farms, silver streams and cozy houses. The sky is fieecy, it be- 
ing painted with the same delicacy as the rest. We can imagine 
with what love the artist has viewed his subject, for all is 
rendered with such tenderness and sensitiveness of feeling. 

"News of the Victory," by the English painter, Pott, is a 
good-sized composition of many figures. The great post-coach, 
with its steady, sturdy, persistence on the old much-worn road 
from London to Bath, and crowded with passengers, has just 
arrived in the village and pulled up at the Red Lion Inn. All 
is bustle and excitement. The horses are being detached, the 
travelers getting down, and luggage being removed. Young 
women in picturesque costumes are being helped down by the 
liveried groom. One passenger is reading aloud the news from 
the box. A soldier in full uniform is hurrahing, while another 
is repeating the news into the ear of an old deaf comrade. In 
the background we see the square tower of an English rural 
church, and on the red-tiled roof of the inn, pigeons are alighting. 
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Bolton Jones' " Salt Marsh Meadow " is admirably chosen as 
a " pendant " to Cole's Cornfield, and Cole does for his subject 
quite as much as has been praised in the latter. On the pier 
beyond the door opening upon the north room hangs the ideal 
portrait of a Greek minstrel by Frank Millet. The profile is a 
superb one and it requires but little imagination to sense the 
melodious hymnal to which the lyre seems attuned. 

In the " Arab Fountain," by Wordsworth Thompson, we 
have a bit of tropical scenery, this landscape being in the 
neighborhood of Tunis, Algiers. The transcendant purity of 
the air, the fern palms, mimosas and red-tiled roofs, all corre- 
spond with our recollection of a tropical country. We only wish 
this choice canvas, bearing all the tints of a tropical atmosphere 
and all the traits of a tropical vegetation, were larger. The 
Arabs in their bright dress are very picturesque, and their sleek 
horses have the appearance of well -cared -for animals. 

Turning the northwest comer we come upon Bokelmann's 
famous "Broken Bank." Amid the score and a half of faces, 
there is not one but tells a dramatic tale. Men and women alike, 
representatives of every walk and calling, are here depicted in 
all stages of disappointment and despondency. The cold, gray 
gloom cast over all in its chilling atmospheric effect, and its 
suggestive symbology — as in the upset waste basket — render 
this an artistic creation indeed. This completes the grand tour 
of the south room. 

Bather than take a cursory glance at the other two galleries, 
this article will content itself with a brief description of the 
most striking canvas in each. 

The principal picture in the north gallery, is "The Old 
Stage Coach " by Eastman Johnson. This picture is well known 
to all conversant with American art, and is a most fortunate 
acquisition. An old, red," profusely- decorated and abandoned 
stage coach deprived of its wheels, and bearing the significant 
name of " May Flower," rests in a country farm-yard. This 
broken, time-worn and weather-beaten vehicle has been taken 
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full possession of by a pgirty of youngsters who are in the height 
of their serious play. In this composition there are no less than 
twenty- one figures grouped in most expressive attitudes and 
telling the story of a well -patronized 'bus, as children alone can 
act it. Seated firmly upon the box and with feet planted against 
the dash-board is the driver reining up his four make-believe- 
horses, one of which has just received a crack from his master's 
lash and is kicking backward. Two passengers are accommo- 
dated alongside the driver ; two young country belles shading 
themselves with a dilapidated umbrella and engaged in conver- 
sation, occupy the banquette, and two tardy fellows are climbing 
up from behind, while above all stands young America, crowing 
exultingly as he waves his cap. The interior is crowded with 
other make-believe passengers, and on the step stands the con- 
ductor beckoning to two belated travelers that have just hailed 
him. Eastman Johnson has enjoyed the reputation of being the 
greatest of American genre painters, and in the delineation of 
his rustic characters, expresses himself with such truth and 
pathetic tenderness that he is often called the Edward Frere of 
America. 

"The King's Trumpeter," by Sir John Gilbert, is a full- 
length figure standing by his horse, with his left hand on the 
saddle; the right rests upon his hip, and his head is turned to 
face the spectator. This trumpeter is clothed in the bright 
uniform belonging to his rank, consisting of red, gold-embroid- 
ered coat, chapeau with plume, and high riding-boots. His 
trumpet is slung across his shoulder, and reflects the color of 
his coat. 

"Making a Bargain," by Alfred C. Rowland, represents the 
interior of a farm yard, with three figures, all perfect types of 
the Yankee farm genius, with characteristic American surround- 
ings. One of these men is seated under a tree, apparently 
listening to the other two, who seem to be dickering about the 
price of a calf which the owner leads by a rope. The story is 
well told, the execution is fine. 
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Among the mauy interesting works in the north gallery to 
which only passing reference can be made at this time are 
"Waterloo Place and Pall Mall," a canvas by F. Bar^ti, the sight 
of which transports the beholder to the heart of London, and 
shows him a host of well-known types of character peculiar to 
the great metropolis. "Monks at the Bowling Alley," by Fred. 
Ortlieb, is one of the pleasing smaller pictures in this gallery. 
"The Game of Chess," by E. Anders, is a canvas, which will 
attract attention for its subject. 

The piece de resistance in the south room is undoubtedly 
Merle's "Beatrice and Benedick." The two live-size figures 
upon this canvas with their rich costumes and variety of access- 
ories dazzle the eye, but do not satisfy the heart. The artist 
has neglected nothing that could give grace to the attitudes and 
mellowness of the brush. He has taken all the precautions to 
bring out the feminine beauty of Beatrice, but this beauty is of 
a physical kind. The large blue eyes, the fair hair, rosy-tinted 
cheeks and pearly teeth which the prettily parted lips discover 
are all ravishing. But the beauty of this face is superficial, it 
has no intellectual depth, it is not the Beatrice of our imagina- 
tion nor the one Shakespeare describes. We are obliged then 
to admire the work for its good technique. 

"In Boss- Shire," by H. W. B. Davis, A. R. A., which hangs in 
the south gallery, is a characteristic Scotch landscape, strongly 
painted, with strikingly rich color eftects. A group of rugged, 
long-horned cattle occupy the foreground. The landscape is 
made up of a rocky pasture, with a lake and hills in the back- 
ground. It is just clearing up after a shower. White clouds are 
gathering up and rolling away, and to the left is the bright 
vestige of a disappearing rainbow. 

"Washed by the Sea," by Edward Gay, is a strong sky effect. 
The foreground is one barren waste and morass. A few fisher- 
men, at work near their stranded boats, constitute the only 
elements of animated nature in this lonely but picturesquely- 
lighted shore. The light which escapes from the great clouds is 
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opaquely reflected upon the water, giving its surface a metallic 
appearance. The canvas, which is large, is one-half sky, the 
horizon being low, and the artist has evidently intended it to be 
a study of sunshine and atmosphere. 

"Drum-Head Court Martial," by John Pettie, R. A., a nice 
example of this artist. 

"A Summer Landscape," by Wyant, is just such a woodland 
nook as we have often observed in a walk through the woods. 
The umbrageous canopy of the foreground from which we view 
the grey distance, is so well arranged that we the more regret 
the woolly appearance of its foliage. 

"Summer Mom on the Chesapeake," by Arthur Quartley, a 
lovely picture by one of the most gifted of our young American 
painters, whose early death has been gi*eatly lamented by his 
fellow artists. 

We have now made the entire tour of the gallery, noting in 
such a manner as this general and cursory view would admit, 
that which is particularly worthy of remark. The collection is 
a worthy nucleus of a noble gallery. It contains pictures well 
and favorably known to all conversant with art and which the 
richest and most fastidious would be proud to possess. It intro- 
duces to the public a small but brilliant galaxy of painters that 
Milwaukee will gladly welcome and forms the beginning of what 
it is hoped may some day be the finest collection in the Northwest. 
And it is also hoped that the character of any works hereafter 
added will be worthy the munificence arid artistic taste of the 
founder of the gallery. In the hanging of the pictures, a work 
of the greatest importance, requiring as it does such a nice dis- 
crimination and disposition of them as will prevent one work 
from injuring the effect of another by its proximity, and also 
such arrangement as will produce an agreeable and symmetrical 
whole, the art committee are to be congratulated upon what they 
have done, fully appreciating the difficulty where the number of 
works is so limited and their character so varied. 
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We will close our description of the pictures of the Layton 
Gallery by allusion to one small one that has a more than artistic 
interest. We refer to the "Last Residence of Gen. Grant," by 
Geo. H. Yewell. It represents the Drexel cottage on the Mount 
McGregor. The spacious mountain home, selected for the purity 
of its air and grandeur of its views, is enshrouded by the gloom 
of the towering firs and pines. The comer of the broad veranda 
is precisely that on which we have seen the ex-President and 
hero sit. 

Of the sixty- three pictures forming the Layton Gallery 
collection, as at present existing, thirty-eight, including many 
of the greatest ones, were donated by the founder of the gallery. 
Nearly all of them were selected and bought by him personally, 
no small work, involving as it did much travel, time and labor. 
In all of his purchases he has shown a pure taste, as well as a 
most generous impulse. 








DINNER AT THE MIL\VAUKEE CLUB. 



A dinner was given to Mr. Layton by the trustees of 
the Art gallery at the Milwaukee club. Those present 
were : C. F. Ilsley, J. C. Spencer, the Rev. Coleman 
Adams, of Chicago; B. K. Miller, W. G. Fitch, Horace 
Rublee, C. L. Hutchinson, of Chicago ; John L. Mitchell, 
Wm. Plankinton, Alfred James, C. D. Hamell, of Chi- 
cago ; Edward Sanderson, W. D. Hoard, of Fort Atkin- 
son; Mr. Ward, of Chicago; J. R. Brigham, H. J. 
McFarland, the Rev. Dr. Keene, George Dickens, C. D. 
Nash ; A. McDonald of Chicago ; John Thorsen, W. 
Kirkwood, of Chicago ; W. P. McLaren. 

The following members of the board of trustees 
acted as the reception committee : Frederick Layton, 
William Plankinton, J. Clinton Spencer and Wm. P. 
McLaren. 



EDITORIAL IN "EVENING WISCONSIN." 

April 5, 1888. 



For a city which can scarcely boast half a century 
of existence, Milwaukee has certainly made creditable 
progress not only in things material, but also in those 
which satisfy the demands of man's higher nature ; and 
her future as a metropolis of culture, not less than of 
manufactures and commerce, is assured. The munifi- 
cent gift of Frederick Layton, formally presented to 
Milwaukee to-day, may well form the nucleus of a col- 
lection of artistic treasures which shall one day rival in 
merit and renown the great art collections of Europe. 
A brief survey of a few of the most noted picture 
galleries in the world may be interesting as an intro- 
duction to an account of the ceremony in which Mil- 
waukeeans have taken part to-day, and as an incentive 
to citizens to carry on the good work which Frederick 
Layton has begun, and make this city a Mecca for 
pilgrims to the shrine of art. 

Rome, the center of art, has a dozen great galleries, 
rich with the works of the old masters. The Vatican 
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Gallery does not contain more than fifty pictures, but is 
said to have more generally-accredited transcendant 
treasures than any other gallery in existence. RaphaeFs 
" Transfiguration " is among the works in this peerless 
collection. The Rospigliosi Palace has for a fresco on 
the ceiling of one of its galleries that masterpiece of 
Guido Reni, the "Aurora." In the Borghese Palace, 
among hundreds of other chef cToeuvres of the Italian 
painters, is Titian's **Holy Family, with St. John.'^ 
At Florence is the Uffizi Gallery, famous for the rich- 
ness and variety of its paintings. There also is the 
Pitti Palace, another treasure-house of immortal paint- 
ings. The Pinacoteca, at Bologna, contains a number 
of important works by Raphael, Domenichmo, Guido 
and other great painters. Leonardo da Vinci's " Last 
Supper" is on a wall of the Dominican Convent of the 
Madonna delle Grazie, at Milan. The Louvre, at Paris, 
which Napoleon I. changed from a royal residence into 
a picture gallery, is the home of one of the most varied 
and celebrated collections of paintings extant. The 
Royal Museum at Madrid has a wonderful collection of 
works by Velasquez, besides numerous examples of 
Claude, Vandyck, Murillo, Nicholas Poussin, Rubens, 
Titian and other old masters. The name of the Royal 
Gallery of Dresden is associated with some of the 
greatest works of Correggio, Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci. Rubens' " Descent 
from the Cross," is in Antwerp Cathedral. The Royal 
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Picture Gallery, at Berlin; the National Gallery, at 
London ; the Hermitage Collection, at St. Petersburg ; 
the famous Pinacothek, at Munich, are among the 
other great picture galleries of the world. 

The fully authenticated great works of the old 
masters are, with perhaps no exceptions, likely to 
remain on the other- side of the Atlantic. Money could 
not buy them from those in charge of the collections 
which they now grace. But Milwaukeeans may secure 
for their handsome gallery some of the great works of 
modern times, especially those of contemporaneous 
artists like Meissonier, Gerome, Meyer von Bremen, 
Munkacsy, Rosa Bonheur and Millais. It already has 
examples of the work of Constable, Van Marcke, Julien 
Dupre, Bouguereau and several other great contempor- 
aries. The increasingly valuable productions of the 
rising school of American artists are also obtainable, 
and some of them are already provided. It will no 
doubt be the ambition of wealthy and public-spirited 
citizens to make valuable additions to the contents of 
the gallery from time to time, so that eventually the 
Layton Gallery will come to be classed with the notable 
picture museums of the world. 



EDITORIAL IN "DAILY SENTINEL." 

April 6, 1888. 



Tlie formal opening of tlie Layton Art Gallery, 
yesterday, was an occasion that will be memorable in 
the annals of Milwaukee. Even those who are not 
disposed to magnify the power of a collection of 
pictures to educate the public in art, must admit that 
the opening of this beautiful home of the fine arts is 
an event of considerable importance. Chiefly because 
it takes the first place among the objects of interest to 
citizens and strangers, making a cheerful place of visit, 
and also because it is a substantial evidence of the grow- 
ing inclination among rich men to use their money for 
the benefit of the community in which their money has 
been made. In point of architecture, this building 
would be notable anywhere for its fitness. It is a 
unique, cheerful and substantial structure and a most 
appropriate housing for what is already a notable art 
collection, and that, as the years go on, promises to 
become more and more rich in the accumulation of its 
treasures. The establishment of this gallery is not an 
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eccentricity like the raising of an art temple among 
wigwams, and it is not an evidence of the sudden 
development of a taste in the wild West for higher 
pursuits than mere money-getting. The time is ripe 
enough for a really good public collection of paintings 
in a Western city. 

In many of the homes of Milwaukee may be found 
exquisite examples of the work of the most famous of 
contemporary painters, both American and European. 
These, however, are reserved for the gratification of the 
owners and their friends, though some of them may be 
occasionally seen in loan collections by the public. 
The great merit of Mr. Jjayton's munificent gift is that 
it brings the pleasures and wholesome influences to be 
gathered from the contemplation of a considerable and 
varied collection of excellent examples of the best work 
of eminent masters within the reach of the humblest 
and poorest citizen who chooses to avail himself of the 
opportunity. 

In addition to the legitimate uses of such a gallery 
by the people, it will be also a subject of just pride 
since the civilization and refinement of a city are 
judged by its public institutions. The judicious 
stranger who comes within our gates will think better 
and report more favorably of us when he sees here this 
graceful temple of art, and inspects the riches of its 
interior. 

The gallery opens with sixty-four paintings, none 
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monphuM-. Mr. Layton's generosity has supplemented 
lii.s magniti<.*i-nt gift of this beautiful art temple with a 
numl'<.r nf paintings, and other persons of means and 
tastt* havo <-ontribute<l j»ictures, some of which are 
known to all tlit- art world, and each of which is char- 
acteristic of sonn' distinctive school, mostly of contem- 
porary art. In i-ntering the main gallery from the 
vacant statuary hall, the visitor is brought face to face 
with a I*H^niguereau in classical mood and of unusual 
merit. It represents Iloniur, that glorious father of all 
tramps, going his blind Bohemian way through Ionia, 
singing thu loves of Helen and the scenes of Troy, as 
story has never been sung again. On the north wall is 
a famous \'an Marcke cow, and at its side the Constable 
landscape. On tlie south wall is a glorious New Hamp- 
shire mountain scene by Gignoux, and on the west a 
brilliant Norwegian scene by Kluth. In the south 
gallery the first imposing piece is a wonderfully exe- 
cuted picture by Ungues Merle. In the north gallery 
the striking i)icture is the Sir John Gilbert. These are 
merely the larger canvases that give the first impression. 
They are Hanked by notable pictures, including the 
famoas Bougliton, a strongly colored Dupre, incompar- 
able landscapes by George Cole, a Pettie gem, a 
remarkable Wvant wood scene, etc. 

In the erection of this beautiful home of art and its 
dedication to the public use, Mr. Layton has builded 
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himself a monument for which generations will be 
grateful when the history of more selfish enterprises is 
forgotten. However dim the events of the present may 
become, this noble enterprise is one that will give an 
increasing sense of indebtedness to its generous founder. 
It will continue to be a stimulus to men of wealth to 
consider the public needs. Even as a beginning it is 
large enough to add greatly to the pleasures of the 
public, while it insures to future Milwaukee a gallery of 
art unsurpassed in America. Too much cannot be said 
in praise, not only of Mr. Layton's generosity, but also 
of the standard of excellence he has observed in the 
pictures he has given. The committee on the selection 
of pictures has been equally high of aim and the first 
results are most grateful. 

The gallery is now open to the public and there will 
be new interest from time to time as new paintings and 
marbles are added to what is already a fine collection of 
paintings. 




THE PAINTINGS. 



Paintings, with names of artists and donors, at date of opening. 



PAINTINGS. 

1 Cornfield at Abingdon Berks, 

2 News of the Victory, 

3 The Salt Meadow, 

4 The Young Washing Girl, 

5 Landscape, 

6 Waterloo Place and Pall Mall, 

7 Gen'l Grant's Last Home, 

8 Gossip, Afternoon Tea, 

9 Widman Palace Venice, 

10 Dropped in to Hear the News, 

11 Driving a Bargain, 

12 The Old Stage Coach, 

13 Sunset in Surrey, 

14 Sunset After the Eain, 

15 A Game of Chess, 

16 Enjoying Vacation Hours, 

17 The King's Trumpeter, 

18 Monks at the Bowling Alley, 

19 Late Autumn, 

20 Winter Scene, 

21 A Hymn, 

22 Landscape, 

23 Arab Fountain, 



ARTISTS. 

Vicat Cole, R, A., 
Laslett J. Pott, 
Bolton Jones, N. A., 
W. A. Breakspeare, 
Victor Dupre, 
F. Baratti, 
Geo. H. Yewell, 



DONORS. 

^''amuel Marshall. 
Frederick Lay ton. 
Frederick Lay ton. 
Frederick Lay ton. 
Frederick Layton. 
Frederick Layton. 
Frederick Layton. 



J. B. Burgess, A. R. A., Frederick Layton. 

D. Huntington, P. N. A., Frederick Layton. 
Thos. Hicks, N. A., Frederick Layton. 
A. C. Howland, N. A., Frederick Layton. 
Eastman Johnson, N. A., Frederick Layton. 
George Cole, Mrs. W. H. Bradley. 
J. C. Nicol, N. A., Frederick Layton. 

E. Anders, John Cudahy. 
Guilo Corra, S. Michelbacher. 
^ir. J. Gilbert, R. A., Frederick Layton. 
Fred. Oi*tlieb, S. Michelbacher. 
Bolton Jones, N. A., Frederick Layton. 
G. H. McCord, Frederick Layton. 

F. D. Millet, N. A., Frederick Layton. 
James M. Hart, N. A., Edwin C. Eldridge. 
Wordsworth Thompson, Frederick Layton. 
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24 The Broken Bank, 

25 The Water-Gate, 

26 English Landscape, 

27 Departure of the Mayflower, 

28 Minding the Flock, 



Bokelmaun, 
Em. van Marcke, 
J. Constable, R. A., 
Geo. H. Boughton, A., 
Jiilien Dupre, 



Frederick Laytc^n. 

P. D. Armour. 

Frederick Lay ton. 

Frederick Lay ton. 

Edward Sanderson. 



29 Autumn Evening After the 

Bain, Worcestershire, B. W. Leader, A. R. A., Edward Sanderson. 



30 Objects of Art, Des Goflfe, 

31 Portrait of Frederick Layton, Geo. H. Yewell, N. A. 
82 Waiting for the Ferry. George Cole, 

33 Homer and his Guide, W. A. Bouguereau, 

34 The Pilot Boat, E. AV. Cooke, R. A., 

35 Lady with Flowers and Objects 

of Art, DeNoter & Goupil, 



Frederick Layton. 
Frederick Layton. 
Chas. F. Ilsley. 
Frederick Layton. 
Frederick Layton. 

W. P. McLaren. 



36 Summer's Evening, 

37 After the Baptism, 

38 Sheep, 

39 Breezy Day near Schevenin- 

gen, 

40 Morning, 

41 The Wreck and Diver, 

42 At the Fountain, 

43 New Hampshire Mountains, 

44 Horses, 

45 A Pleasant Reflection, 

46 Autumn Vermont, 

47 Harvest Time in Normandy. 

48 Choice Fruit, 

49 Ave Maria Stella, 

50 In Ross- Shire, 

51 Beatrice and Benedick, 

52 Blacksmith Shop, 

53 Wake up — An early call, 

54 Columbus in Chains, 

55 Washed by the Sea, 

56 Waiting for the Pony, 



Eugene Verboeckhoven, Frederick Layton. 



R. Armenise, 
Peyrole Bonheur, 



Harry Chase, 
H. Salmson. 
The. Weber, 
E. A. Pinchart. 
R. Gignoux, 
O. de Thoreu, 
Tito Conti, 
J. McEntee, 
Jan Monchablon, 
E. Landell, 
P. Chartran, 



John L. Mitchell. 
Frederick Layton. 

Frederick Layton. 

Edward Sanderson. 

Frederick Layton. 

AVilliam Plankinton. 

Frederick Layton. 

Frederick Layton. 

Edward Sanderson. 

Frederick Layton. 

Miss Lizzie Hayman. 

Mrs. W. H. Bradley. 

Miss E. G. Marshall. 

H. W. B. Davis, R. A., Mrs. W. H. Bradley. 



Hugues Merle, 
E. L. Weeks, 
C. Burton Barber, 
L. Rach, 
Edward Gay, 
J. S. Noble, 



Frederick Layton. 
Frederick Layton. 
Frederick Layton. 
Capt. Fred. Pabst. 
Frederick Laytcm. 
Frederick Layton. 



